l6    FORTY YEARS IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT

"Hotel de France est bon, bon, bon,
A St. Pol de Leon est bon, bon, bon:
La lumiere electrique est bonne, bonne, bonne,
A St. Pol de Leon est bon, bon, hon."    -

and so on in interminable verses to cover all the charms of the hotel.
Of course the charges were absurdly low according to modern ideas.
But there were no baths, and no drainage, and we did most of our
washing in the sea. There were lovely firm sands on that coast
and our little reading party used to play cricket under the leadership
of Reddaway. We discovered we had created considerable hostility
amongst the natives, and they vented it by putting down glass to
cut our bare feet when we indulged in our strange game.

I did not take much part in the Cambridge Union debates, but
on. one of the rare occasions I did speak, I was followed by no less
a person than the great "O.B.," the legend of whose personality still
survives. Oscar Browning had the appearance of a nice fat jovial
monk and shared many characteristics in common. He was a
fellow of King's, to which he migrated from Eton where he had
been a master. He kept more or less open house and encouraged
undergraduates of all shades of opinion to congregate in his rooms,
and allowed them to say what they liked and discuss any problem
with freedom. The debate in question was on Foreign Policy, and
the resolution was in favour of splendid isolation as against the
entanglements of alliances. O.B., who favoured understanding with
Germany, solemnly said, "The German Emperor is one of the
nicest emperors I know," and he meant it. One of his little foibles
was to take pride in being intimate with every important person in
our own and every other country.

When anyone writes about his life at a university, mention is
rarely made of education and I certainly am not going to depart
from that practice except to say that though Political Economy
was only a small section of the History Tripos, I became intensely
interested in it. The two figures who directed economic studies in
those days were Professor Marshall and Dr. Cunningham, the former
with his Principles of Political Economy and the latter with his
Economic History, both of which have stood the test of time.
Marshall was a sound Free Trader and Cunningham at any rate
in his latter days became an ardent exponent of Protection and
Tariff Reform. Both these books provide very good groundwork for
economic theory, and I found that they stood me in good stead in
after y^ars when I was up against the rough and tumble of political
life. Meanwhile, I had more or less made up my mind to go to the
Bar, and at the instigation again of my friend Eugene Wason, I
was entered as a student of the Honourable Society of the Middle